MOSCOW   IN   THE   MAKING
English city is to a large extent due to the conflict of interest
between the better-off ratepayers and property owners on
the one hand, and the needs of the poorer masses of the
community on the other. With the disappearance of this
conflict in a socialistic society where private property in
land and buildings no longer exists, much of the opposition
which produces the opposing parties would also disappear.
But not all of it. A politically educated and free electorate
would still be likely to produce groups of representatives
advocating divergent policies in regard to the various social
and economic services, the aims and methods of planning,
priorities, and so forth. But this does not exist in the soviet
cities. There is a unanimity which is both impressive and
depressing, an absence of discord which is at once inspiring
and ominous. How far is it due to mere political immaturity
and how far to a deep-seated fear of unorthodoxy? It is
impossible for an outsider to answer this question.
Thirdly, there is an almost complete ignorance among
most  of the delegates  and  officials,   not  to  mention   the
ordinary citizen, of what is done abroad;  and this lack of
knowledge  makes  informed  criticism  difficult  if not  im-
possible.   It is true that groups of high officials from Moscow,
Leningrad, and other cities occasionally visit London, Paris,
and other centres for the purpose of investigating special
features or accomplishments, and some of the officials and
scientists are able to obtain foreign technical journals; while
visitors from foreign countries are cordially welcomed and
received with interest and hospitality.   But the fact remains
that foreign books, newspapers, and periodicals are liable
to be stopped by the censorship; that soviet citizens are not
at liberty to travel abroad as they please; and that even
correspondence with persons in foreign countries is believed
to be a somewhat risky undertaking not commonly indulged
in except by persons whose official business necessitates their
doing so.   The result is that the general public has practically
no knowledge of any standards of achievement other than
those actually prevailing in U.S.S.R*   A representative to
Mossoviet who contrasted the housing or transport facilities
of Moscow with those of London or Manchester would not
be marked out for early promotion to a more responsible
position-   But even if he took the risk he would have great
difficulty in obtaining the information.   Measurement and
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